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band passing through its airspace, though not intended for its land 
stations, presents an interesting problem. The author upholds the 
right but not the duty to interrupt such messages (p. 79). Contrary 
to the opinion of some writers, he fails to find a breach of blockade on 
the part of a neutral vessel upon the high seas, or in a neutral port, in 
communicating by wireless with the land stations of a blockaded bellig- 
erent (p. 79). 

Arthur K. Kuhn. 

Die Geschichte der Pan-Amerikanischen Bewegung mit besonderer Berilck- 
sichtigung ihrer volkerrechtlichen Bedeutung. By Dr. Robert Bu'chi. 
Breslau: J. U. Kern's Verlag. 1914. pp. xvi, 189. 

This little book is the second of a series of international law mono- 
graphs published by Doctors Schiicking and Wehberg. It is divided 
into four parts. The first discusses America and International Law; the 
second, the History of Pan- Americanism; the third, the Organization of 
Central America; and the fourth, Pan- Americanism and the policy of 
the United States. 

Part one begins with a study of America's entrance into the com- 
munity of nations and her acceptance of the principles of international 
law in force in Europe. He says: "Aber Amerika hat nicht nur die 
Prinzipien des damals in Europa geltenden Volkerrechts akzeptiert 
und angewendet, es hat auch einen ganz hervorragenden Anteil an 
dessen Weiterbildung genommen und manche liberalen Grundsatze 
aufgestellt und entwickelt. * * * Die Prophezeiung Jeffersons, 
Amerika verde Europa Unterricht erteilen, hat sich erfilllt." He then 
reviews America's contribution to the theory of neutrality and to the 
recognition of de facto governments, and her protest against interven- 
tion in the affairs of other states. America's influence on privateering- 
and prize law and on arbitral jurisdiction also form parts of the so-called 
American international law. 

The Pan-American movement is traced in part two, which begins 
with an enthusiastic commendation of James G. Blaine for initiating 
the series of Pan-American conferences, the first of which met at 
Washington late in 1889. After a brief statement of its composition 
and organization, its procedure is reviewed and the most important 
problems with which it dealt are explained, especially its work on be- 
half of international arbitration, and its organization of the Bureau of 
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American Republics. Dr. Biichi's enumeration of the important results 
of this first conference concludes with the words of Mr. Blaine at the 
closing session : 

If this Congress had only one of its acts to be proud of, we should dare to call the 
world's attention to the reasoned, confiding, and solemn consecration, by the two 
vast continents, of the maintenance of peace, and of prosperity, the offspring of 
peace. We look upon this new Magna Charta which suppresses war and substitutes 
arbitration among American Republics in its place as the first result, and the most 
important one, of the International American Congress. 

The Washington conference made no provision for the calling of a 
future conference, but in his annual message of December, 1899, Presi- 
dent McKinley said, "it would seem expedient that the various Repub- 
lics constituting the Union should be invited to hold, at an early date, 
another conference in the capital of one of the countries other than the 
United States, which has already enjoyed this honor." This suggestion 
led to the meeting in the City of Mexico of the second Pan American 
Conference, late in 1901. This is reviewed much as the first. Among 
the important results are recorded the obligatory arbitration treaty 
signed by the delegates of nine of the republics, the project for codify- 
ing international law, and the reorganization of the Bureau of American 
Republics. A resolution of this conference provided for the summon- 
ing of a third within five years. 

The third Pan American Conference was called to meet at Rio de 
Janeiro in July, 1906. The official visit of Elihu Root, Secretary of 
State of the United States, to this conference had a very salutary effect 
on the attitude of the Latin American states toward the United States. 
In addition to matters considered by the two preceding conferences, 
one of the most important was that of the forcible collection of public 
debts, which between this and the preceding conference had assumed 
such a threatening aspect for the Latin American states. The Calvo 
Doctrine and the Drago Doctrine and the bearing of the Monroe Doc- 
trine are all discussed. This conference passed a resolution declaring 
that the governing board of the International Bureau of American 
Republics should select the place where the fourth conference should 
be held, which should occur within five years. 

Buenos Ayres was the place and July, 1910, the time selected for the 
last meeting. The International Bureau was again reorganized, this 
time taking the name which it now has, the Pan-American Union. 
Much is said of its influence and usefulness. Many matters of im- 
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portance were considered under about the same headings as those 
already mentioned for preceding conferences. 

Part three covers only fourteen pages and reviews the relations of 
the Central American states with each other, since their independence 
in 1821 and their formation of a federated republic in 1823. The great- 
est prominence is given to the Central American Peace Conference 
held in Washington in 1907, and the provision for the erection of a 
Central American Palace of Justice. A second Central American con- 
ference in Salvador in 1910, a third in Guatemala in 1911, and a fourth 
in Nicaragua in 1912 are briefly reviewed. 

Part four covering the last dozen pages studies the policy of the 
United States with reference to the Pan-American movement. The 
great antagonisms between Latin America and Anglo Saxon America 
has had much to do with preventing the Pan-American movement 
hitherto resulting in very great positive good. Besides several minor 
causes of this antagonism, he mentions the Monroe Doctrine and the 
desire of the United States to exercise a hegemony over the Latin 
American states, which the latter seriously mistrust. The nearness of 
South America to Europe and the persistence of a Latin American ideal 
in contradistinction to the Pan-American ideal of the United States 
are other causes for the lack of harmonious cooperation. 

Frequent citations to numerous official reports, public documents, 
and books in German, English, and French establish the reader's con- 
fidence in the truthfulness of the author's statements. Among the 
hundred or more authorities listed in the bibliography not a single title 
in Spanish or Portuguese appears. This strongly suggests that the 
author's linguistic equipment, while considerable, is yet not entirely 
adapted to the study he has undertaken. 

William R. Manning. 



Intervention and Colonization in Africa. By Norman Dwight Harris, 
Introduction by James T. Shotwell. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1914. pp. xviii, 384. $2.00 net. 

This study of European expansion and world politics is volume one 
of a proposed two-volume work on "World Diplomacy." It traces in 
detail the origin and development of the larger colonial expansion 
movements of European nations seeking territory and economic con- 
cessions in Africa, the efforts to secure strategic positions, the heroic 



